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Apart from the above problem the main question to be considered is that of
economic development. Here Cologne must be placed in the foreground, for
in more than one direction it is a model example of our knowledge, and research
has made great strides there. The old Roman town, Colonia Agrippina, was
destroyed in 355 by the barbarians after an obstinate siege; Ammianus tells
us so without any doubt.1 As a consequence it was for long believed that
Cologne had been completely demolished. But great caution must be used
in dealing with the accounts of these early writers, for it is noteworthy that
various towns which they state to have been destroyed, appear later in their
own writings, sometimes indeed very soon afterwards, as being inhabited, and
even as affording protection against a fresh attack. We cannot therefore take
" destruction " in these accounts to mean a complete demolition. The contra-
diction in the case of Cologne is especially remarkable; for the same Ammianus,
who declared that the town was destroyed in 355 by the Alemanni, gives under
the following year (356) this very characteristic description of it, in which he
says of the Emperor Julian: Igitur Agrippinam ingressus non ante motus est exinde,
quam Francorum regibus furore mitescente perterritis pacem firmaret ret publicae
interim profuturam et urbem redperet munitissimam, Quibus vincendi primitiis
laetus per Treveros hiematurus apud Senonas oppidum tune opportunum abscessit?
So we have excisa and munitissima at the same time! In the year after the
" destruction " Julian could again enter the town and stay there with his army
for a considerable period, and in spite of it all Cologne was in 356 a " well-fortified
town ", the reconquest of which is praised by Ammianus as a happy success
of the Romans. It is clear that the words delere and exdndere in Ammianus
need not be taken in the sense of a complete razing or demolishing; and this
gives food for thought in dealing with other similar accounts. In this connection
it may be observed that under the year 359 Ammianus relates that the Emperor
Julian again took possession of seven Rhenish towns (mentioned by name),
and restored their walls, stipulating for this purpose that the Alemannic chiefs
should bring building material with their own teams.3 Therefore the rebuilding
of the walls was very soon begun and the destruction was made good.
In the case of Cologne in particular, scholars have assumed that in the
*early German period a pasture lay over the site of the ruined town. They
adduced in support of this the name of one of the quarters of the town, " Berlich,"
and explained the first syllable her as Eber (boar), which was held to indicate
the existence of a swine-pasture. But in the year 1908 a votive stone, belonging
to the second century A.D., was dug up at Cologne; it had been dedicated to
Diana by a centurion named Tarquitius, who with his venatores had caught
fifty bears in one winter for the vivarium of the colony.4 Fr. Cramer considered
this an important argument for deriving the name Berlich from Bero-leich (bear-
play), and from it he concluded that there was an amphitheatre in Cologne at
that time.5 But if the derivation of Berlich from boar-pasture is untenable,
this proof of the destruction of the Roman town falls to the ground.
If this name of a quarter of the town, handed down without interruption
through the centuries, shows a certain continuity of colonization, a whole series
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